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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE MAN 
IN MUSIC 

By W. J. BALTZELL 

IN the spring of 1914 an incident occurred which has great 
significance for music in the United States in that it shows, very 

definitely, the change in the attitude toward Music which 
has come about in educational institutions, and therefore reflects 
a similar change in the attitude toward Music and musical activities 
on the part of many persons who shape their opinions upon the 
stand taken by institutions of high prominence and those who 
conduct them. 

David Bispham, then on a concert tour, and singing in 
vaudeville, received a letter from the President of his Alma 
Mater, Haverford College, stating that the Board of Managers 
had decided to confer upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Mr. Bispham's surprise was great, perhaps even greater 
than that of musicians who read later the announcement that the 
degree had been conferred. Had it ever occurred in these United 
States that a man prominent in the profession of music as an 
executive artist should be honored thus for distinguished services 
to Art? To quote from Mr. Bispham's address on The Ministry 
of Music, delivered on the occasion of the conferring of the degree, 
will give an idea of the significance which Mr. Bispham attached 
to the letter: 

To say that I was surprised does not convey in any adequate 
manner an idea of the state of my feelings. That I. ... a grand opera 
singer, a concert singer, and a vaudeville artist, I, whose life had been 
so unusual in regard to its public activities, should find myself being 
honored by my former companions and by the friends of my parents, 
by being made a Doctor of Laws by the college which, of almost all 
those in America, ha upheld religion and scholarship at the expense 
of music, was astounding. 

Had anything happened to me, or was it that something had 
happened to Haverford? Nothing had happened to me except the 
daily, monthly, yearly, continual application of a mind that could do 
nothing else, to musical and histrionic pursuits. Therefore something 
must have happened to Haverford! The rising generation and those of 
the former generation who still remain upon its governing board had 
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lived to see the time, not contemplated by the founders of our Alma 
Mater, when Music and the Drama and those who occupy themselves 
therewith had become recognized factors in the daily life of the com- 
munity. No longer are they to be looked upon as wicked, or at least 
idle pastimes, but as educators — educators as much as a school is an 
educator — and therefore the musician and the actor may be looked 
upon as educators. 

In 1872 when Mr. Bispham entered Haverford, and during 
his four years there, no musical instrument was allowed within 
its walls. And this prohibition against music also applied to 
choral song, to be relaxed largely through his influence just 
before he graduated, when a glee club was organized, with a 
dramatic association, sub rosa. 

As Mr. Bispham suggests in his address, this attitude toward 
music on the part of the authorities at Haverford was more 
severe than was the case at some other institutions; but in the 
main it indicates a point of view which was characteristic of a 
great many American colleges and universities. Music was 
tolerated as a means of entertainment or diversion for the young 
men students, but was not considered as having any claim upon 
the serious study of the educated man, or as offering a satisfactory 
and honorable career for the college graduate. 

But a great change in this attitude has come over all educa- 
tional institutions during the past forty years, especially in 
colleges and universities for men. The Glee Club is an established 
institution which assists in making valuable propaganda for the 
college, not so much so perhaps, but in the same way as the 
football team, that is, general publicity. A number of colleges 
and universities have orchestras and choral organizations, and 
find them helpful to the social and general interests of the school. 
Few, indeed, are the institutions which do not maintain a series 
of musical events during the year, quite a number even making 
a specialty of a Spring Music Festival. Professorships of music 
are being established, generally connected with departments of 
music to give technical instruction in singing, piano, organ, 
violin playing, etc., as well as the theoretical training necessary 
to form the well-equipped musician. At the present time Music 
has a recognized place in the curriculum, and the various courses 
offered receive ample credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
When one surveys these changes in music education in relation 
to American colleges and universities for men he cannot but feel 
that they are wonderfully significant of a change in attitude 
toward the fine arts in the lives of the American people. 
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Some fifteen years ago the president of a woman's college 
consulted a man prominent in musical affairs in regard to securing 
a director for the music department of his school. He explained 
that he desired a musician who was a competent executive artist, 
a man of good personality, social tact, and one whose educational 
training was equal to that of the professors in other departments. 
In other words he was looking for a man who was not only a 
trained musician, but also a college or university graduate, a 
combination which was almost wholly unknown a generation 
ago. Fortunately for the progress of music education in the 
United States, men with the training described above may be 
found, for American college men have gone into music, and are 
to be met in colleges and universities, in conservatories, in the 
private studio, in important positions with the great daily press 
and other journalistic enterprises, as composers of high reputation, 
and as authors of works in musical literature as well as text- 
books for the use of students. 

First of all let us look at certain facts in regard to college 
men and the kind of work which they are doing, as well as the 
rewards which music offers to men who are ready to choose it 
as a career. Such figures as are given are not meant to be taken 
as complete, although they include men from a large number of 
colleges and universities in various sections of the country. The 
writer of this article sent letters to nearly all institutions likely 
to have students engaged in musical work, and regrets that the 
response to his inquiries was not more detailed and inclusive. 
A study of alumni registers, biographical dictionaries, and in- 
formation secured from a number of persons, most of them 
college men and musicians, has resulted in the information which 
follows. 

The number of college men who are engaged in pursuits 
which are connected with music and concerning whom it was 
possible to secure definite information is above 300. This total, 
owing to lack of printed records, does not include men who have 
taken up a musical career during the last year or two. Of course 
compared with the total number graduated from the institutions 
represented during the years when the men in question were 
at their studies, the percentage of men who went into music seems 
small, indeed pitifully small. And yet the number mentioned 
will doubtless surprise the general reader who has given but little 
thought to the subject. Compared with the number of college 
men who were working in lines connected with music, say a 
score of years ago, the increase is marked. 
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A survey of the facts in regard to the lines of activity repre- 
sented by the men about whom information was secured shows 
that practically all kinds of musical work are included, namely, 
composition, authorship, musical journalism, criticism, conducting, 
teaching in university, college, conservatory, and the private 
studio, the executive pursuits such as singing, piano and organ 
playing, the playing of the stringed instruments, not a few being 
busy in several lines. Of late years a new field of labor has been 
entered by college men, that of public school music. 

It is not astonishing that a very large proportion of musicians 
who received their general education in colleges and universities 
should show a marked leaning toward musical composition. 
In the first place most of them feel a very definite call to a musical 
career, generally the result of pronounced musical talent, in which 
the creative faculty is apt to be included. Musical composition 
calls into use the training which the student received in his 
literary studies, particularly in English composition. The prin- 
ciples of the two are analogous, closely so. The writer of poetry, 
of dramatic works, of fiction, of works of the essay type and pure 
reasoning, must have the ability to think in words which have 
an accepted meaning, and to put his material together clearly 
and interestingly. The composer must have the power to think 
in terms of music, to fill this indefinite material with the power 
to evoke from the hearer emotional activity which shall give the 
music definite appeal, and to handle his material according to the 
broad constructive principles which maintain in all the fine arts. 

To the composer the value of a college education is marked. 
Not that it alone will suffice to carry a man to success. The 
creative instinct, the faculty for self-expression through music, 
the dominating desire for an art outlet for thoughts and feelings, 
must be in the man. That we grant. But composition of the 
finer and larger types demands more than that. There must be 
technical skill and understanding as to the best and surest methods 
of using the material which the composer's mind has brought into 
consciousness. 

The acquisition of this necessary technic is most readily 
secured by means of systematic training, just as is the case with 
the student who seeks a technic for literary writing. The com- 
poser's technic is based on intellectual laws and perceptions and 
can be taught and apprehended. If the one is a suitable subject 
for university teaching so is the other. For many years we have 
been taught that the poet is born not made; a statement which 
may reasonably be considered to include the one who writes 
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dramatic literature. At the present time more than one American 
university offers courses in dramatic writing. It is the technic 
of an art that the student needs to acquire, and the composer 
needs a full measure of it. In spite of the pose affected by some 
there is no mystery about musical composition. The composer 
has musical ideas which come to him as ideas in words come to 
other men. To give them intelligible and artistic shape or form 
demands methods which are the outgrowth of the laws governing 
the action of the intellect. This is particularly the case in respect 
to works in the larger forms, which we find constructed according 
to esthetic principles observed and formulated centuries ago, and 
still regarded even today when they may seem to be set aside 
by radical modernists. The student should know form and law 
before he sets himself above them. 

Therefore the college trained man who aspires toward creative 
work in music has before him a field in which he can use to the 
full his finest native powers and the sum of his training along 
intellectual lines. The character of the work of the composers to 
be mentioned in a later paragraph is ample proof of the statement 
just made, for the American composer and college man has done 
significant work in the various lines of composition, for voices and 
for instruments, in the small forms such as songs, pieces for 
piano, organ, violin, etc., and also in the large forms which demand 
solid constructive principles and fine esthetic discrimination, such 
as chamber music, works for the orchestra, cyclical forms for 
piano and organ, and choral works with accompaniment for the 
orchestra. 

Among composers who have attended American colleges and 
universities, to cite some of the best-known names, are: J. C. D. 
Parker, Arthur Foote, Frederick S. Converse, Clayton Johns, 
Victor Harris, Ethelbert Nevin, George B. Nevin, C. C. Converse, 
Reginald De Koven, John A. Carpenter, Arthur Farwell, Philip 
Greeley Clapp, W. H. Humiston, Edward B. Hill, Blair Fairchild, 
David Stanley Smith, Paul Bliss, A. Walter Kramer, Rossetter 
G. Cole, Deems Taylor, J. Morris Class, and Paul Allen, names 
not the least significant in American music. 

When we turn to work of a musico-literary character we 
find a product of considerable proportions, coming from men who 
have made a big impression upon the musical literature of the 
United States, including works of historical, biographical, and 
critical character, essays, esthetics, pedagogics, text-books covering 
the field of music education, with a great variety and volume of 
writing for the musical press as well as contributions to the secular 
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press and the many periodicals which make more or less of a 
feature of musical material. It is but natural that men who have 
had training along the lines of good writing should use their 
skill to add to the number of books about music and musicians. 
The man who has learned to write feels the impulse to put on 
paper his thoughts and experiences in relation to his art and its 
practice, and thus reach the wide field of persons who can be 
brought into touch with the written word instead of limiting their 
usefulness to the narrow circle of those with whom he can come 
into personal contact, in the classroom or studio. The literary 
phase of the musician's activity is one for which the college- 
trained man is peculiarly fitted, and each year witnesses worthy 
additions to the stock of musical literature by American college- 
bred authors. 

Without undertaking to name all who have used their pens 
to promote the cause of music it is worth while to call attention 
to the work of the following men, splendid in quality, considerable 
in volume, and covering nearly every field of musicology: Henry 
T. Finck, in biography and criticism, the latter especially, ap- 
pearing in the New York Evening Post 1 ; W. J. Henderson, in 
general musical literature, history, and criticism, in the New 
York Times in former years, more recently in the Sun; Philip 
Hale, of the Boston Herald; H. T. Parker, whose articles on music 
and musicians in the Boston Transcript, signed H. T. P., are 
valued for their scholarship and wide information as well as 
discriminating judgment; Richard Aldrich, at one time connected 
with the New York Tribune, now with the Times; Daniel Gregory 
Mason, who has contributed articles of special value and critical 
acumen to The Outlook; George P. Upton, dean of Chicago music 
critics, and author of a series of handbooks on the master works 
in music; Karleton Hackett, another Chicago critic and writer 
on musical topics; and the critical articles in the daily and musical 
press by W. H. Humiston, Gustav Kobbe, E. B. Hill, Arthur 
Elson, who has a list of four or five fine books to his credit; Arthur 
Far well; W. B. Chase; Caryl B. Storrs, of Minneapolis, who 
forsook medicine for art, Max Smith, and Philip Goepp, whose 
works on the great symphonies are a boon to the student of music. 
To this list we must add the work of such writers as Edward 
Dickinson, of Oberlin, whose latest book on "Music and the 

'Some readers may miss here the name of Henry Edward Krehbiel of the New 
York Tribune. The distinguished critic and historian, so he informed me, began his 
career, indeed, as a student of law at Cincinnati, but, as was quite common in America 
forty years ago, he "read law" in a law office, not at a College. — Ed. 
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Higher Education" is a definite proof of the central thought of 
this paper, Waldo S. Pratt, C. H. Farnsworth, Rupert Hughes, 
Clarence G. Hamilton, George C. Gow, J. S. Van Cleve, Arthur 
Foote, W. R. Spalding, L. A. Coerne, T. W. Surette, Francis 
L. York, Sigmund Spaeth, A. L. Manchester, and Oscar G. 
Sonneck. The work of the men mentioned in this paragraph 
embraces a very large proportion of the works on music written 
and published in the United States. 

The men in charge of music criticism for the great daily 
papers in the important music centers of the United States, with 
but few exceptions, are college graduates. They have given special 
study to the art and science of music, and their work has exerted 
a splendid and vitalizing influence upon the public taste, as a 
result of which the appreciation of the best art in music has 
been greatly increased. To their devoted efforts is due the large 
body of discriminating music lovers which may be found in the 
leading music centers of this country. 

The educational work in music in the United States is rapidly 
going into the hands of college men with special musical training, 
who also bring to their duties a quality of general scholarship 
which enables them to stand upon equal ground with their 
colleagues in the other departments of college instruction. If music 
is to be a college study it is manifestly an advantage to an in- 
stitution to have at the head of the work in music a man who 
has had a college training and experience, who is in accord with 
college methods of instruction, who is able to plan his courses of 
study along college lines, and substantiate the claims that it is 
a study which has disciplinary value and the power to quicken 
intellectually which justify a place in the curriculum. To give it 
the greatest possible educational value it is plain that it must be 
administered on the lines which have proven satisfactory in other 
departments of study. Therefore it seems fair to claim that the 
future of music teaching in the institutions for higher learning in 
the United States is to be in the hands of college trained musicians. 
Prominent among those engaged in college work in music, who are 
graduates of American institutions we note: George C. Gow and 
John C. Griggs at Vassar; W. R. Spalding, E. B. Hill, A. T. 
Davison, and W. C. Heilman, at Harvard; H. D. Sleeper, at 
Smith; Clarence G. Hamilton, at Wellesley; Philip G. Clapp, at 
Dartmouth; W. P. Bigelow, at Amherst; Sumner Salter, at 
Williams; Waldo S. Pratt, at Hartford Theological Seminary; 
L. B. McWhood, at Drew Seminary; Charles N. Boyd, at Western 
Theological Seminary; Daniel Gregory Mason, at Columbia, and 
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C. H. Farnsworth at Teachers' College, Columbia; Leo R. Lewis, 
at Tufts; David Stanley Smith, at Yale; Charles S. Skilton, at 
Kansas State; P. W. Dykema, at Wisconsin; Leon Ryder Maxwell, 
at Tulane, Charles L. Seeger, at the University of California; H. T. 
Henry, Overbrook Seminary, Pa. 

Public school music has some notable representatives among 
college men, and the prediction is here made that the next decade 
will show a marked increase in the number of college-trained men 
to enter this very important and attractive field of labor. It is 
essential that one whose work is in the secondary and elementary 
schools shall have an acquaintance with the ideas and methods 
of education, and the mind trained to apprehend the possibilities 
of his field of labor. A vital element in pedagogy is the under- 
standing and practical assimilation of the principles of psychology, 
which, in its fullest form, is peculiarly a university study. Public 
school work must be carefully and effectively organized, and for 
this work of planning broadly and practically on psychological 
lines the college man is better fitted than the one who lacks the 
educational discipline mentioned. 

Here are the names of a few college men who are in the public 
school music work: E. B. Birge, Ralph L. Baldwin, Wm. J. Kraft, 
G. B. Matthews, Edward R. Hawley, Harold B. Maryott, F. H. 
Bishop, and R. Valentine. 

A large number of men have been drawn to the organ as their 
principal instrument. It has been taking a larger and larger place 
in the musical life of the college, and today nearly every institution 
of any importance has an official organist who may also be in 
charge of all the musical activities of the school. Organ music 
has pronounced intellectual characteristics which appeal to the 
trained mind, and the thorough theoretical training received by 
the college musician is well suited to the organ and its music. 
Space will not permit the mention of those who are officially 
connected with colleges and universities as organists. Suffice it 
to say that nearly all of the men engaged in college musical work 
are organists. In addition we may find college trained men 
filling positions as organists in prominent churches in Boston, 
New York, and other large cities. 

The piano is said to be the composer's instrument, par 
excellence. In the case of the composer with college training 
this principle also holds good. Most of them are pianists of more 
than average skill, and have done good work as teachers. But 
some have gone farther than others and are known as artists of 
high standing. Musicianship is a sine qua non of a high grade 
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of executive ability, and the college music studies give this im- 
portant requisite. In the interpretation of music in the large 
forms intellectual processes are involved. The artist must appre- 
ciate the structural character of the music he presents to his 
auditors, and he must apprehend the emotional and poetic content 
which the composer has placed in the musical forms. Having 
been trained in the processes of musical composition the college 
man is well-fitted to reproduce the message of the creator of the 
music, a statement which applies to the college men who have 
devoted special study to the piano and its music. Think of the 
work of the following: Arthur Foote, J. S. Van Cleve, John H. 
Powell, Henry G. Hanchett, Harold Henry, Henry P. Eames, 
Victor Garwood, Charles S. Skilton, Carl Paige Wood, J. H. 
Densmore, J. C. Alden, Edward Ballantine, Alexander Russell, 
Arthur Howell Wilson, W. P. Price, Harrison A. Stevens, Frank 
L. Waller, Henry D. Tovey, and Charles Huerter. 

When we turn to the singer's career we find a splendid 
showing. A full list of names would make the college singer who 
aspires to a professional career as a concert artist feel that he will 
be in very good company. It may be that American college men 
more or less naturally turn to singing; perhaps it is due to the 
influence of the glee club. At any rate many of them sing, some 
fairly and others well; and a small proportion of them are suffic- 
iently gifted in voice and the special lyric feeling which marks the 
singer to keep on with their technical study and finally take up 
the singer's profession. 

One can readily understand why the college trained man 
should make a success of his art as a singer. The study of English 
literature, of the principles of poetry, the elements of language, 
the familiarity with the subtle shades of meaning contained in 
words, an experience in public speaking, furnish the basis for an 
illuminating interpretation of a song text, whether it be lyric or 
dramatic. Then the study of esthetics with its application in 
criticism tends to sharpen the sense of esthetic values, making the 
singer discriminating in his choice of the means whereby he may 
realize the art ideals he has in mind. In the former days when 
sensuous beauty of voice and the ability to do sensational things 
were prized the text was not at all important. But to-day, when 
the pendulum has swung in the opposite direction, the singer 
must present the meaning of the poetic text; and to do this the 
college man, by virtue of his special training, is well-fitted. The 
following names of singers who attended American colleges are 
worth noting: David Bispham, George L. Osgood, Carl Martin, 
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Carl Dufft, Francis Rogers, Lambert Murphy, Gardner Lamson, 
Herbert Witherspoon, Beinald Werrenrath, Walter L. Bogert, 
M. W. Whitney, George Harris, John Barnes Wells, Franklin 
Lawson, Glenn Hall, Philip Spooner, G. Ralph Osborne, Romilly 
Johnson, Leverett B. Merrill, Richards Hale, Bennett Challis, 
Lyman Wells Clary, T. Morgan Phillips, William Wheeler, and 
Frank Croxton. 

In the field of instrumental music, aside from the piano and 
organ, we find only a few college men. With the remarkable 
increase in the interest displayed in the orchestra there has come 
an evident desire on the part of college men to take part in the 
orchestra. But to make a violin player you must catch him 
before he goes to college. And that is being done now in the 
preparatory schools which are adding teachers of the violin to 
their corps of instructors. As a result when the boys go to college 
they are likely to keep on with their violin and 'cello study for 
the sake of the opportunity to play in the college orchestra. 
Within the past years several college men have found places in 
important symphony orchestras. 

The commercial side of music has not been overlooked by 
college men, as is shown by the fact that in certain piano and 
music publishing houses college men are to be found. And just 
recently one has entered the managerial business. 

The facts which have been cited show with considerable 
emphasis that college men have made careers in music, and have 
indicated the lines of activity in which they have worked. The 
splendid reputation won by many of them is a guarantee that their 
efforts have had public approval and that the seal of success has 
been placed upon their work. There is a career in music to-day 
for the man who includes its study in his college course, an honor- 
able career, a useful career, one in which the rewards are probably 
as certain and as ample as the average in other lines of professional 
activity. It is seldom that a musician of this type is limited to 
one kind of work, as shown by the men named in previous para- 
graphs, many of whom combine several. He is a teacher, an 
organist, perhaps a festival conductor, a lecturer and writer on 
musical subjects, an author of text-books or general musical 
literature, and a composer. Each one of these activities represents 
earning power, the aggregate of income footing up quite satis- 
factorily, and the work is, in all cases, such as commands respect 
and gives dignity to the man. 

But it is not the purpose of the present writer to lay stress 
only on the rewards of a financial kind. There is that other reward 
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which appeals most powerfully to the educated man; namely, the 
knowledge that one is doing a work in every way worth while; 
also the high standing, professional as well as personal, which the 
college man of good sense and sound judgment may gain for 
himself in a community. He is able to represent his art and his 
profession in any circle in which he may chance to be; he is 
welcomed in social organizations; and may be, should be, a force 
in the circle of his friends and neighbors. While education will 
not always ensure that quality of personal character which 
we admire, nevertheless the college trained man in music is 
likely to loom up large in any community in which he is working. 

In connection with this subject it seems fair to recognize the 
work of certain men who studied at institutions in Europe, but 
whose work, for the most part, has been carried on in the United 
States. The regret of the writer is that the list is not more inclusive 
than as it stands now. There must be considerably more than 
the number mentioned below, especially among clerical musicians, 
but records were not available: 

De Guichard, Arthur, Sorbonne, Paris; De Koven, Reginald, 
Oxford, Eng.; Brueschweiler, Frederick, a Swiss college; Busch, 
Carl, Univ. Copenhagen; Freund, John C, Oxford, Eng.; Owst, 
W. G., Cambridge, Eng.; Phillips, Harold D., Cambridge, Eng.; 
Sonneck, Oscar G., Heidelberg and Munich; Bonvin, Ludwig, 
Vienna; Fairclough, George H., Toronto. 

In conclusion, at least two men are on record with a university 
training partly American and partly European who have gained 
distinction in the musical life of Europe : the well-known composer 
and historian, Hugo Leichtentritt of Harvard and Berlin; and Otto 
Kinkeldey, of Columbia and Berlin, until recently Professor of 
musical history at the University of Breslau and now the musical 
librarian of the New York Public Library. 



A TENTATIVE LIST OF AMERICAN COLLEGE 
MEN IN MUSIC 1 

ALBANY UNIVERSITY: BATES: 

CONVERSE, C. C. BBUNNEB, — ; DAVIS, H. P.; 

AMHERST: Matthews, g. b.; merrill, john s.; 

BIGELOW, W. P.J DICKINSON, ED- PIERCE, . 

WARD; HARRIS, GEORGE; OLMSTEAD, 

R. E. 8.; SALTER, stjmner; sleeper, BELOIT: 

JAMES T. HOLT, GEORGE N.J WHEELER, WM. 

'The author realizes that this list is not complete, partly owing to disinclination 
of some college men to answer his questions promptly. The author will welcome 
corrections and additions addressed to him: 150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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BOWDOIN: 

JOHNSON, bomilly; kendbie, frank 

E.; WEED, FRANK J. 

BROOKLYN POLYTECHNIC: 

BROCKWAY, HOWABD. 

BROWN: 

ASHTON, JOSEPH N.; BALLOU, HABBY 
M.; BIBGE, E. B.; CHAFFIN, LUCIEN 
G.; ELLIOT, BICHABD M.; OILMAN, 
PHILLIPS S.; GOW, GEOBGE COLEMAN; 
GUNN, WILFOBD J.; HAMILTON, CLAB- 
ENCE G.; LANGLEY, ALFRED G.; 
MABYOTT, HABOLD B.; MUNGEB, ED- 
MUND B.; PABKEB, GEOBGE ; PROC- 
TOB, NILLO G.; UPTON, GEOBGE P.; 
WABE, gene; WILLEMIN, LOUIS P. 

CAMPBELL COLLEGE: 

SCHOEBEL, O. M. 

CARLETON COLLEGE: 

STBONG, EDWABD. 

CHICAGO, UNIVERSITY OF: 

CHALLIS, BENNETT; HALL, GLENN; 

LEIGH, F. P. 

CINCINNATI, UNIVERSITY OF: 

BBADY, S. WILLIAM - , BUBKE, DANIEL 
L.; HOFFMAN, CLABENCE LEE; ROBIN- 
SON, BURTON E. 

COLUMBIA (N. Y. C.) 

balsam, james; bangs, e. orlo; 
bellingeb, franz; bishop, f. h.; 
bogebt, walteb l.; breitenfeld, 
emil; erskine, robebt s.; fuchs, 
henry h.j gerstley, h. s.; glover, 
calvin s.; goldstein, walter; 
haisch, w. leroy; hale, Richards; 
hall, cecil j.; kilenyi, edward; 
king, emanuel w.; kobbe, gustav; 
kraft, w. j.; kugel, adolph; lock- 
wood, s. p.; lorenz, karl k.; 
manning, edward b. ; mcwhood, l. b. ; 
nobden, n. lindsay; peyseb, h. f.; 
pike, samuel m.; turner, george 
c.; ward, frank e.; wilson, wm. h. 

COLUMBIAN: 

CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 

CORNELL: 

CORTELYOU, GEORGE B., JR. 



DENISON: 

PHILLIPS, T. MORGAN. 

DARTMOUTH: 

ANDREWS, ADDISON F.; LARNED, 
RICHARD M. 

FARIBAULT: 

ABBOTT, FRANK D. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL: 

BOWEBS, ROBEBT H.; WHITMEB, T. 
CABL. 

GRINNELL: 

PECK, WILLYS. 

HANOVER (IND.): 

BBITAN, H. H. 

HARVARD: 

abbott, ebnest hamlin - , abobn, 
j. a.; aldbich, bichabd ; allen, 
paul; athebton, pebcy lee; bal- 
lantine, edwabd ; babby, fbed- 
ebick; bloomfield, daniel; bbueg- 
ger, frederick; burdett, george 
a. - , carpenter, john a. - , chase, w. - , 
clapp, philip g.; class, f. morris; 
clifton, chalmers; coerne, l. a.; 
colbubn, s. c.; converse, fred- 
erick s.; davison, a. t.; dens- 
more, j. h.; elson, arthur; fair- 
child, blair; finck, he^try t.; 
fitz-gerald, b. j.; fletcheb, e. 
h.; foote, abthub; gideon, henby 
l.; goepp, philip; grinnell, ed- 
mund; grunbebg, maurice; han- 
cock, frank r.; heilman, w. c; 
hill, e. b. - , hughes, bobert w.; 
hyde, arthur s.; jackson, j. k.; 
johns, clayton; johnson, f. h.; 
lamson, gardner - , lang, malcolm; 
lewis, leo r. - , locke, arthur w.; 
locke, warren a.; lodge, john 
ellerton; longfellow, w. p. p.; 
loud, john adams; lusk, th. 
von der; lynes, twining; mason, 
daniel gregory; mason, henry l.; 
millet, j. b.; moderwell, h. k.; 
murphy, lambert; nichols, na- 
thaniel g.; osborne, g. r.; osgood, 
george l.j parker, h. t.; parker, 
J. c. d.; poore, c. p.; price, w. p.; 
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HARVARD (Continued) 

BIX, FRANK R.; ROEPPER, C. B.; 
ROGERS, FRANCIS; ROTCE, EDWARD; 
SAFFORD, CHARLES L.J SANBORN, 
PITTS ; SEEGER, CHARLES LOUIS; 
SLEEPER, H. D.; SMITH, C. H.; SPALD- 
ING, W. R.; STONE, HENRY LEROY - , 
SURETTE, T. W.; SWEET, REGINALD; 
TRYON, WINTHROP; TWEEDY, DONALD; 
VALENTINE, R.; WALDO, FULLERTON; 
WESTON, G. B.; WHITNEY, M. W.; 
WILLIAMS, LEWIS; WOOD, CARL PAIGE. 

HAVERFORD: 

BISPHAM, DAVID; SEILER, C. LINN; 
SPAETH, SIGMUND. 

HIGHLAND: 

DOX, HOWARD E. 

JOHNS HOPKINS: 

HOUGHTON, J. ALAN - , OHEM, ARTHUR; 
TURNBULL, EDWIN L. 

KANSAS, UNIVERSITY OF: 

HENRY, HAROLD; MANNING, JOHN C. 

KNOX: 

TOVEY, HENRY D. 

LAFAYETTE: 

NEVIN, GEORGE B. 

LAKE FOREST: 

HUMISTON, W. H. 

LEHIGH: 

BITTING, O. F.; CORBIN, J. ROSS; 
HARNED, ALBERT W.J HOWE, M. A. 
DE WOLFE; KOCHER, C. H.; RAU, 
ALBERT G.; WILSON, CHARLES F. 

MANHATTAN: 

WILKES, ROBERT W. 

MASS. INST. OF TECHNOLOGY: 

FARWELL, ARTHUR. 

MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITY OF: 

BIGGS, RICHARD K.; BOUGHTON, WIL- 
LOUGHBY D.; COLE, ROSSETTER G.J 
DYKEMA, P. W.; ERICKSON, FRED- 
ERICK W.; MOORE, EARLE V.; STE- 
VENS, HARRISON A.; TENBOOR, MAR- 
TIN; WELCH, ROY D.; YORK, FRAN- 
CIS L. 



MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY OF: 

BIBB, FRANK; MEADE, GEORGE; MIL- 
NOB, AUGUSTUS; NORTON, W. W. 

MOUNT VERNON: 

WILSON, ARTHUR. 

NEW YORK CITY, COLLEGE OF: 

DAMROSCH, FRANK; GARTLAN, GEORGE 
H.; GOLDMARK, RUBIN; HARRIS, VIC- 
TOR; KRAMER, A. WALTER. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: 

FERRIS, ROBERT; TAYLOR, DEEMS; 
WERRENRATH, REINALD. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: 

DICKINSON, CLARENCE; DOANE, JOHN 
W. 

NOTRE DAME: 

O'BRIEN, J. VICK. 

OBERLIN: 

ANDREWS, GEORGE W.; BENTLEY, 
WILLIAM F.; CADY, CALVIN B.; 
THOMPSON, J. W. 

OHIO WESLEYAN: 

GATES, W. F.J GILBERT, CHARLES; 
VAN CLEVE, J. S. 

PENN STATE: 

GARWOOD, VICTOR. 

PENNINGTON: 

MANCHESTER, ARTHUR L. 

PENNSYLVANIA.UNIVERSITYOF: 

BALTZELL, W. J.; HENRY, H. T.; 
HINCKLEY, ALLEN; KEMPF, PAUL M.J 
OREM, PRESTON WARE; WILSON, 
ARTHUR H. 

PRINCETON: 

BLISS, PAUL; CARTER, ERNEST T.; 
CLARK, KENNETH S.; HENDERSON, 
W. J.; LEMASSENA, C. E.; MILLER, 
RUSSELL king; pease, f. l.; SCHAUF- 
FLER, ROBERT H.', SCHIRMER, G., JR.; 
SCHIRMER, R. E. J SHEA, GEORGE E.J 
VOIGT, E. R.; WHITE, G. J. S. 

ROBERT (American College at Con- 
stantinople) : 

FARNSWORTH, CHARLES H. 
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PITTSBURGH, UNIVERSITY OF: 

BOYD, CHARLES K. 

ST. FIDELIS: 

BREIL, JOSEPH C. 

ST. FRANCIS XAVIER'S: 

CAMPBELL, JOSEPH; DONNELLY, JO- 
SEPH. 

SOUTH DAKOTA.UNIVERSITY OF: 

A A EN, OLE; BALLASEYUS, FRANZ A. 

SYRACUSE: 

CHASE, W. B.: CLARY, LYMAN WELLS", 
ELTINGE, ARTHUR; HAMILTON, W. C; 
HUERTER, CHARLES; PHILLIPS, LOUIS 
B.; RUSSELL, ALEXANDER; SCHLIE- 
DER, FREDERICK; SEITER, JOSEPH C.J 
VIBBARD, HARRY L.; WELLS, JOHN 
BARNES ; DOUGLAS, CHARLES WINFRED. 

TRANSYLVANIA, 

CROXTON, FRANK. 

TUFTS: 

FRANCIS, ROY WILLIAMS; LAMONT, 
RICHARD ROY; MAXWELL, LEON R. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH: 

KREBS, T. L. 

VERMONT, UNIVERSITY OF: 

HOPKINS, E. JEROME. 

VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF: 

DABNEY, THOMAS LLOYD; HARRISON, 
WILLIAM B.; POWELL, JOHN H. 

WESLEYAN: 

BEEBE, — ; BROWN, JOHN N.*, 
CAMP, JOHN S.; DAVIS, WILLIAM B.; 
HARRINGTON, KARL P.; INGRAHAM, 



WESLEYAN {Continued) 

GEORGE', LEFFINGWELL, ALSOP; PRICE, 
CARL F. ; SMITH, CHARLES. 

WESTERN RESERVE: 

HUGHES, RUPERT. 

WILLIAMS: 

HALE, EDWARD D.; LANSING, ABRAM 
W.; MERRILL, LEVERETT B.*, PRATT, 
WALDO S. 

WILLISTON SEMINARY: 

BALDWIN, RALPH L.; DANA, WM. H. 

WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF: 

SPOONER, PHILIP; WALLER, FRANK. 

WOOSTER: 

BRADLEY, KENNETH - , CONRAD, D. F.; 
MCAFEE, C. E. ; NEES, J. GILBERT', 
OLIVER, ARTHUR; ORR, JAMES L.', 
SCHWARTZ, G. F.; THORPE, H. C.J 
TOWNSEND, L. L. 

WYOMING SEMINARY: 

COGSWELL, HAMLIN E. 

YALE: 

BARNES, EDWARD S. J GRIGGS, JOHN C. ; 
HAWLEY, EDWARD R.; HAESCHE, W. E.J 
HALE, PHILIP; JEPSON, HARRY B.; 
JONES, DANIEL; LORENZ, E. S.; 
MacLANE, W. B.; MOORE, EDWARD C; 
SKILTON, C. S.; SMITH, DAVID STAN- 
LEY", SMITH, MAX; WITHERSPOON, 
HERBERT. 

(The following hold medical degrees: 
dufft, carl; lawson, franklin; mar- 
tin, carl; storrs, caryl b.) 



